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INTERMARRIAGE AMONG THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 


|The following interesting communication is extracted from a paper 
read by Dr. C.F. Winslow, of this city, before the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society. We think it proper to state that 
it is not to be regarded or criticized as an exact scientific paper. 
The statements are necessarily vague, owing to the source from 
which they are derived, and cannot therefore be used rigorously 
in opposition to the more exact statistical facts which bear upon 
the influence of consanguinity in causing deterioration of the hu- 
man race. Still, they possess a value and interest of their own, 
and throw some light upon the history and peculiarities of the 
Sandwich Islanders. 

In the spring of 1850, while the author of the article was tra- 
velling ar ound the North coast of West Maui, he was overtaken 
by a storm, and compelled to pass the night in a deep valley, 
where he met a venerable man, 86 years of age, who was present 
at the conflict in which Captain Cook lost his life. He proved to 
be one of the ancient historians of the race, and from him Dr. W. 
obtained the following information.—Ebs. ] 


The Hawaiian race is, perhaps, one of the most kind, gentle 
and hospitable in natural disposition, on the globe. Their savage 
nature and habits have always been exaggerated from the days of 
Capt. Cook, for the first knowledge of these Islanders was con- 
nected with his violent death by their hands. But no person nor 
people were ever treated more kindly by Christians, than he and 
the crews of his vessels by those simple and untutored pagans. 
He drew upon them for almost endless quantities of refreshments 
of the utmost value to his expedition, even exhausting their stores, 
and returned them little compensation. He deceived them, and 
palmed himself off on them for a god; and abusing their simpli- 


city, ignorance and confidence, for the purpose of more easily ob- 
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taining their offerings of food, he allowed himself even to be wor- 
shipped. For a comparatively trifling offence, he allowed an at- 
tack to be made on innocent persons, which resulted in the death 
of chiefs who were viewed by the common people as little less 
than divine. If ever a foreigner ought to be punished with sum- 
mary death for abuse of national confidence, the invasion of the 
just rights of the rulers of a weak community, and the indiscrimi- 
nate and unpitying slaughter of its people, Cook deserved the 
treatment which he received from the Hawaiians. Their hearts, 
however, were so kind that he would not have met with the fate 
which befel him, had not the excitement of the multitude around 
him been so great, and a fear pervaded them, at the moment, that 
he intended to perpetrate further bloodshed upon them. From 
that day to quite a recent period, they have been accounted sav- 
ages, and some even now suppose they were cannibals at the time 
the American missionaries went to reside among them, in 1820. 
But Portlock, who visited the Islands soon after Cook’s expedi- 
tion had made them known, and who went freely and unarmed 
among the natives, speaks of their gentleness, hospitality and 
goodness; and notwithstanding he often suspected designs of mis- 
chief, he received only benefits and kindness. So, if the whole 
truth could be known respecting the intercourse of certain ves- 
sels with the Hawaiians, where they have been represented to 
have acted with barbarity, I am strongly inclined to believe, from 
what I personally know of them and of their history, that facts 
would be discovered affording some apology for their revenge, and 
exonerating them from the appellation of “savages.” 

The vice, however, which does attach to them, the notoriety of 
which cannot be disputed—a vice, indeed, which the missionaries 
have wholly failed to reach or diminish, is that of indiscrimi- 
nate sensual intercourse and incest. 

It is upon the origin of this evil, interwoven as it was into the 
very foundation and constitution of the sacerdotal and secular au- 
thority of the chiefs, that I hope to be able to throw some light 
by historic research; and I hope still further to show the cause of 
its permanency, and the secret obstacle to the success of the ex- 
cellent and indefatigable missionaries who have resided so long 
among them, and for whose personal examples and efforts I can 
vouch from long observation of their habits. 

Kiha, whose authority may be considered as good as that of any 
native historian since the missionaries visited the Islands, inform- 
ed me, after bringing the genealogy of the gods down to mortals, 
that Wakea, who was the first chief, married Papa, a goddess; and 
from that union sprang a daughter, Hoohokuokalani. Wakea was 
then commanded by the gods, through this high priest, to cohabit 
with his daughter. From this incestuous connection sprang Haloa, 
and the command was transmitted from Wakea to Haloa, direct 
from the gods, that the blood of the royal line should be preserved 
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pure to the end of time, after this fashion. With Haloa, said Ki- 
ha, began the generation of kings and chiefs who were real men; 
and it was the common custom from the first chief down to Kau- 
keauli—the late King Kamehameha IlI.—for the highest chief to 
have incestuous intercourse with his daughter, or next of kin, and 
for the issue of that connection to be the reigning chief. This 
was the way in which the highest blood was preserved, and rank 
always descended on the side of the woman. 

These are curious and important facts, which, when traced into 
their historical developments, explain many things that heretofore 
have been considered unique, obscure, and strangely and viciously 
persistent among the Hawaiian race. In all times, and among all 
nations, the common people adopt the practices of their superiors. 

It has always been known that power became hereditary on the 
female side. This is a historical fact, familiar to the missionaries. 
Its explanation, however, is only now announéed by my accidental 
meeting with that remarkable native sage in the lonely and beau- 
tiful valley of Kahakaloa. The highest female chief, or rather the 
nearest female to the royal ancestry and the divine head, has always 
been known to be equally or closely associated in the government. 
Kaahumanu was as imperial in her abilities, character, and power, 
as Elizabeth of England, Catharine of Russia, or Zenobia or Cleo- 
patra of old, and may well be classed in force of character with 
this category of remarkable women. When I visited the Islands 
in 1844, Kikauluohi, the highest female chief then living, was the 
successor of Kaahumanu and Kinau (all widows of the renowned 
conqueror of the group, Kamehameha I.), and she was associated 
equally in the government with Kaukeauli or Kamehameha IIL, 
under the title of premier. She was a woman of gigantic frame, 
and of imperial and dangerous will. Her husband, Kenaina, was 
a chief of high rank, but had no influence, except as a noble or large 
landholder. It has been reported of Kikauluohi, and is believed 
by many at the Islands, who knew her character (although, in jas- 
tice to her memory, I will say it is doubted by others), that she se- 
eretly caused the death of the only child that Kamchameha III. had 
by Kalama, the Queen, who was a common native woman of great 
beauty, but wholly without rank or chief-blood. The death of this 
child was said to have been effected, that her own offspring by Ke- 
naina might come to the throne, and that no regal authority should 
become invested in an heir rendered illegitimate by the fact of not 
having deseended from the highest female-chief-blood. If she 
committed or instigated this crime, I should believe, from what I 
have learned of the binding effect of traditional law touching the 
descent and the source of inherent and sovereign power in the 
highest female blood, that she had less regard to the elevation of 
her own offspring to the throne, than to the preservation and puri- 
ty of the royal stock, according to the traditions of her ancestors, 
as they descended from the gods. The present King, Alexander, 
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styled Kamehameha IV., has married the daughter of the highest 
female chief, and associates his sister, Victoria, with him in the 
government, whose rank is higher than that of the Queen. Thus 
he follows the customs of his predecessors. 

The late King, Kamehameha IIL, had a sister named Nahienae- 
na. That she might be nurtured in the most Christian way, and 
knowing the influence which the lives and practices of the highest 
chiefs exerted on the common people, the Rev. Wm. Richards took 
her, when quite young, into his family at Lahaina, and brought her 
up with the utmost care until she was sixteen. After this, how- 
ever, incest was practised between her and the King, her brother. 
To say that the King was a bad man at heart would be wrong, 
for I have never known a more generous-hearted man, nor a more 
considerate, benign, or loving ruler over a confiding people, than 
he was over his humble kingdom. This act on the part of these 
important personages was unaccountable. The missionaries were 
startled at the failure of their prayers, apostolie teachings and spot- 
less examples. The natives smiled or looked stolid at their sorrow 
and denunciations of the awful crime. The King and the royal 
sister were calm and indifferent, receiving the expostulations and 
discipline of their foreign teachers—the priests of a new and 
outwardly respected faith—without resentment or explanation. 
No issue sprang from that connection. Nahienaena afterwards 
married Lilihoku, a high chief of the Island of Hawaii. She died 
without issue, and was embalmed and entombed in the “ royal 
mausoleum,” a very humble wooden structure, built on a little 
island in an artificial lake in Lahaina, not far from my residence. 
A thatched native house on this spot was the favorite residence of 
the King, above all other places in his domains. The mausoleum 
I have visited, by the royal permission. 

The King had married Kalama, a woman of no rank, and the 
only child to which she gave birth soon died. The king’s grief at 
the death of his sister was so great, that he has been known to 
often shut himself up with her remains for days together, with lit- 
tle or no food, having commanded his attendants to leave him un- 
disturbed. This was the last of the royal line direct from the 
gods. Christian teachings had not uprooted the traditions of the 
Hawaiian elders. The sacred blood of the royal line was of more 
consequence to him and to his sister than the law and the prophets 
of another and a foreign faith. This, I have now no doubt, is the 
reason and the apology for the incest. What to us is a high crime, 
to that line of rulers was a compulsory and religious duty. It 
had been imposed on his ancestors by divine deeree ; and the high 
priests, from age to age, had forbidden its infraction. It became 
a foul crime in the presence of Christian civilization, but it takes 
more than ten years of apostolic culture to eradicate the traditions 
and pagan superstitions of twenty centuries. 

The present King has been educated in the most enlightened 
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manner, but I know, from his personal communications to me, that 
he is in possession of all the traditions of his ancestors, many of 
which, lie informed me, were known only to himself and chiefs, 
and which, through all generations, had never been communicated 
to the common people. Thus the earliest superstitions have de- 
scended through an unknown lapse of time, with an inflexibility 
which has been broken in its observance only by the present King. 
He, however, still imbued with the genius of ancient institutions, 
associates his sister in the reserved rights of the crown, and there- 
by links the remotest traditions of rude, barbarous and absolute 
ages with constitutional forms and the refinements of representa- 
tive government. 

There are two remarkable facts connected with the generation 
of the High Chiefs of Hawaii to which it may be interesting to 
allude, and which it may be appropriate here to record, inasmuch 
as | am not aware that either of them, any more than the one I 
have just stated, have before been given to the world. One of 
these facts concerns organic function; the other, organic struc- 
ture; both, indeed, physiological, and of much importance when 
applying laws which influence variation of species in plants and 
animals to the diversities of human form. They present a foun- 
dation, indeed, for the most profound morphological inquiry that 
has yet occupied scientific men—an inquiry which assumes an im- 
posing magnitude, since this hard age of reason demands the calm- 
est and closest investigation of all physical and moral causes tend- 
ing to modify structural developments through successive genera- 
tions, among animals and men. Inasmuch as these facts are closely 
connected with the history and genealogy of the Hawaiian chiefs, 
they may be justly embraced among these “ Notices,” and in this 
connection, since the customs and personal habits of the high chiefs 
were dictated by the priesthood (which was also hereditary), the 
high priest always establishing or lifting tabus, and seeing that 
the commands of the gods were obey ed by the chiefs and com- 
mon people. 

The first fact to which I shall allude is, that it was the opinion 
of the chiefs that conception was only possible immediately after 
menstruation. There was always a separate house for their wives, 
in which they were to eat apart from the men, and one especially 
appropriated for those afflicted with periodical illness. Within 
eight and forty hours after these periods, the chief cohabited with 
his wives. The offspring was always supposed to be legitimate 
from this circumstance; and as great license existed, quarrels sel- 
dom rose in consequence of domestic dishonor. 

I have alluded to this curious and very delicate subject, as a pure 
matter of history and genealogy; and coincident with this re- 
markable observation and systematic habit of a rude and unlet- 
tered people, I will call attention to the scientific fact, now be- 
lieved very firmly by the most eminent physiologists, that concep- 
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tion in the human female takes place most frequently, if not al- 
ways, immediately after menstruation. 

The second fact is the apparent difference of origin between 
the common natives of Hawaii and their chiefs. The common na- 
tives of the Sandwich Islands are by no means a well-formed or in- 
telligent people. But the chiefs are always large, sometimes of 
commanding and enormous proportions and weight, of great intel- 
ligence and marked executive abilities. I was struck with this 
difference by my own observations, and had frequently heard this 
fact stated by the South Sea whalemen who visited these Islands 
for recruits as early as the vear 1818. At that time, and for some 
years afterwards, the high chiefs were numerous, and were reported 
to be, many of them, of enormous bulk—some of them weighing 
from 200 to 400 pounds. In regard to the difference in size and 
appearance—physical characteristics, indeed, so remarkable as to 
attract general attention and remark, and as great as would among 
inferior animals constitute varieties in natural deseriptions—there 
can be no question. How is this difference accounted for? Did 
these varieties spring from the same stock? In general character 
they seem identical. Distinetions in physical developments and 
intellectual and moral qualities are so remarkable as to be almost 
specific. This opens a question of great importance in a_physio- 
logical view—that of the influence of close breeding, by domestic 
intermarriage, on offspring, and its effects on successive genera- 
tions, whether disastrous or otherwise. 

This is not the time nor place to discuss this subject; but as 
Dr. Bell, of New York, in an able article in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal of July 14th, 1859, has shown the statistics 
on which public opinion in these respects has been founded, to be 
incomplete, unsatisfactory, doubtful and unreliable, the force of his 
position may be greatly strengthened by an elaborate discussion 
of “in-and-in breeding” in the human race under any and all con- 
tingencies. Society settles the moral point in the question, and 
the highest refinements of civilization are founded on its conelu- 
sions and should be maintained. But so far as my own observa- 
tion and study bear on the problem of defective organization in 
the offspring of close domestic intermarriages, I am free to say 
that, as a purely scientific question, I consider it far from settled. 
On the contrary, I am led to believe that the ancient peculiar 
system of tabus overshadowing the entire civil polity of Hawaii, 
extending even to the training, food, methods of eating, exercise, 
mental action, religious belief, and to ideas of hereditary superi- 
ority, together with the strict observance of a fundamental, pro- 
creative, functional and organic law, maintained from generation 
to generation, have tended to give unusual development, power, 
and physical and mental peculiarities to the high chiefs of that 
isolated group. Pride of lineage and lofty origin inspire the ner- 
vous powers of strong and intelligent men and women who are 
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not sensualists, with unusual vigor; and I see not why higher quali- 
ties of character and developments of form may not be transmit- 
ted from generation to generation in the human race by careful 
and systematic “ in-and-in breeding,” as well as in any other race 
of animals. 


SMOKING IN GONORRHGA, 


By GEorGE THompson SHIPLEY, Boston. 


{Cemmunicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


A TRIVIAL question, possibly, but one which, even in my own lim- 
ited practice, | have found a source of annoyance. The patient, 
if male, is almost certainly addicted to the use of pipe or cigar. 
He assents willingly to your strict prohibition of certain stimulating 
articles of food and of intoxicating liquors. Ue has, in fact, de- 
termined on so much abstinence before seeking advice. But then 
he asks, “ May I keep on smoking? So-and-so did, and got well 
without trouble.” What answer shall be given him? Is not the 
answer influenced in almost every instance by the personal habits 
of the medical adviser, either as a smoker or non-smoker? If 
facts were to show that this habit was, in actuality, deleterious in 
urethral inflammation, even in a trifling degree, is it not worth 
while to advise, not from personal preference, but in accordance 
with such facts? I have made careful observation on this point 
in several cases. I have reached a result opposed to my previous 
ideas, though in the daily habit of a post-prandial cigar, and some- 
times two. 

A. B., aged 28, weighing 180 pounds, of a plethoric habit, a 
large eater, and apparently in perfect health, applied to me for 
relief from a neglected gonorrhoea. He had been trying to “ drink 
it off,’ and the result may be imagined. The head of the penis 
was swollen and of a dark-red hue. The discharge was profuse. 
He had chordee, with involuntary emission of semen at night. 
The urethra was tender to the touch through nearly its whole ex- 
tent. It was his first attack. There was no increase of pulse, no 
constitutional disturbance, and but slight increase of desire to uri- 
nate. Digestion was unimpaired, appetite good, and action of 
bowels regular and copious. 

I prescribed the “ Compound Cubeb Powder” in two-drachm 
doses, three times daily, and ice-water injections after each urina- 
tion. The patient was willing and anxious to adopt any regimen, 
with two exceptions. He could not leave his business for an 
hour, and would not give up his cigar after each meal. 

He took the powders and injections for eight days. At the end 
of that time he came to me again. I found that he had volunta- 
rily abandoned his cigars some four days previously, and that he 
thought by so doing he had hastened recovery, which seemed com- 
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plete. I directed him to discontinue the injections, but to use the 
powders in diminishing quantity for tive days longer, and left smok- 
ing to his own diseretion. I saw nothing more of him for a fort- 
night. Ue then met me in the street, told me he was well, but had 
observed a singular fact regarding smoking. Ie had re-commenced 
and abandoned the habit three times since our previous meeting, 
and had found with each renewal a re-appearance of the urethral 
discharge, almost immediately supervening on placing the cigar in 
his mouth. Ife had given up smoking, he said, for “ one while, 
at least.” 

C. D. was a pale and debilitated patient, who had suffered 
with a mild gonorrhea for some time, he did not know how long. 
It had never been painful, never inflamed the penis, never troubled 
him, except that it soiled his linen. He had never used stimulat- 
ing liquors, but smoked once in a while. He would smoke of- 
tener, but noticed an increase of discharge after smoking, and for that 
reason did not. Just at that time, my friend Dr. D., of S. C., had 
sent me a new remedy for old cases of gonorrheea—tihe tincture 
of gelseminum. I preseribed this in twenty-drop doses, inducing 
slight nareotism at each dose, and under its influence the patient 
speedily recovered. 

Thus, in two dissimilar cases smoking seems, by the patients’ 
own statements, to have acted as an irritant to the lining mem- 
brane of the urethra. I should be pleased to learn how far ob- 
servation of more experienced persons corresponds with my own. 


A NEW TEST FOR DIABETES. 
By E. C. BIpwELL, M.D. 


[Communicated forthe Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


THE only test for glucosuria which I have hitherto found satisfae- 
tory—fermentation—-involves a delay which is often exceedingly 
annoying, and sometimes fatal to a satisfactory and seasonable di- 
agnosis. ‘Those founded upon the reduction of metallic oxides, 
besides being complicated and inconvenient for clinical use, are 
liable to various fallacies. A better test than any I have seen de- 
scribed, seemed to me a desideratum—one which should be delicate 
and conclusive, and at the same time ready and convenient. Mov- 
ed by this sense of a want, to experiment for a new process, I have 
discovered one which seems to me to meet fully the needs of the 
case; one, which, if it be not pre-eminently scientific, is neverthe- 
less facile and reliable. For the benefit of any others who may 
have felt the same want, I herewith communicate the result of my 
investigations. 

Technically described, it is simply the conversion of the saccha- 
rine element of diabetic urine into caramel by heat. My mode is 
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this. Upon a clean slip of tinned iron, place one or two drops of 
the suspected material, and hold it over a spirit lamp: the fluid 
will speedily evaporate, leaving, if the process be arrested at that 
point, scarcely a trace upon the metallic surface. Continue the 
application of heat; in a few moments after the desiccation is 
complete, a spot of an inch or so in diameter, over which the drop 
had spread with the first ebullition, will gradually assume a rich 
reddish-brown color, with a brilliant lustre, as if coated with a 
film of varnish or Japan lacquer. A stronger heat produces a 
darker color, but the lustre continues till the heat becomes suffi- 
ciently intense to decompose the substance. This experiment has 
succeeded perfectly in my hands, when the urine on trial, previ- 
ously known to contain glucose, was of specific gravity less than 
1030, and still further reduced by the addition of three or four 
times as much of water. It is thus proved to be a delicate test. 
I suppose it to be conclusive, also, for I have never yet found any 
other constituent of urine, normal or abnormal, capable of pro- 
ducing anything at all like the same appearance under the same 
treatment. The nearest approach is this: some samples of urine 
not diabetic, when treated in this way, leave a faint, dull, yellow- 
ish stain, easily distinguished from caramel by its paler color, and 
the entire absence of lustre. I need scarcely add, that a solution 
of sugar, not diabetic, exhibits almost exactly the same reaction. 
With the augmented interest attached to glucosuria, since, be- 
sides being a leading feature of a most intractable, but fortunately 
rare, disease, it is found symptomatically associated with several 
other diseases and injuries, an increased facility for its detection 
is almost a necessity of the profession. I trust they will find it 
in the simple and beautiful experiment above described. 
Middlefield, Nov. 12, 1860. 


SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 


THE opinions of this distinguished physiologist and surgeon on the 
keenly-debated subject of the influences, sanitary and social, of to- 
bacco smoking, have been expressed in the following interesting 
letter to the Times :— 

“ Sir —Having been applied to, some time since, to join in a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, that they would appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects produced by the prevailing habit 
of tobacco smoking, I declined to do so; first, because it did not 
appear to me that such a committee would be very competent to 
discuss a question of this kind; and, secondly, because, even if they 
were so, I did not see that it would be possible for Parliament to 
follow up by any act of legislation the conclusions at which they 
might have arrived. Nevertheless, I am ready to admit that the 
subject is one of no trifling importance, and well worthy the seri- 
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ous consideration of any one who takes an interest in the present 
and future well-being of society. From these considerations it is 
ar I now venture to address to you the following observations. 
“The empyreumatic oil of tobacco is produced by distillation 
of that herb at a temperature above that of boiling water. One 
or two drops of this oil (according to the size of the animal) 
placed on the tongue, will kill a eat in the course of a few minutes. 
A certain quantity of the oil must be always cireulating in the 
blood of an habitual smoker, and we cannot suppose that the ef- 
fects of it on the system can be merely negative. Still, [am not 
prepared to subseribe to the opinion of those who hold that, un- 
der all cireumstanees, and to however moderate an extent it be 
practised, the smoking of tobaceo is prejudicial. The first effect 
of it is to soothe and tranquillize the nervous system. It allays 
the pains of hunger, and relieves the uneasy feelings produeed by 
mental and bodily exhaustion. To the soldier who has passed the 
night in the trenches before a beleaguered town, with only a dis- 
tant prospect of breakfast when the morning has arrived; to the 
sailor, contending with the elements ina storm; to the laborer, 
after a hard day’s work; to the traveller in an uncultivated region, 
with an insufficient supply of food, the use of a cigar or a tobacco 
pipe may be not only a grateful indulgence, but really beneficial. 
But the occasional use of it under such circumstances is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the habit of constant smoking which prevails 
in certain classes of society at the present day. The effeets of 
this habit are, indeed, various, the difference depending on differ- 
ence of constitution, and difference in the mode of life otherwise. 
But, from the best observations which I have been able to make 
on the subject, I am led to believe that there are very few who do 
not suffer harm from it, to a greater or less extent. The earliest 
symptoms are manifested in the derangement of the nervous sys- 
tem. A large proportion of habitual smokers are rendered lazy 
and listless, indisposed to bodily and incapable of much mental ex- 
ertion. Others suffer from depression of the spirits, amounting 
to hypochondriasis, which smoking relieves for a time, though it 
aggravates the evil afterwards. Occasionally there is a general 
nervous excitability, which, though very much less in degree, par- 
takes of the nature of the delirium tremens of drunkards. IT have 
known many individuals to suffer from severe nervous pains, some- 
times in one, sometimes in another part of the body. Almost the 
worst case of neuralgia that ever came under my observation, was 
that of a gentleman who consuited the late Dr. Br ight and myself. 
The pains were universal, and never absent; but during the night 
they were especially intense, so as almost wholly to prevent sleep. 
Neither the patient himself nor his medical attendant had any 
doubts that the disease was to be attributed to his former habit of 
smoking, on the discontinuance of which he slowly and gradually 
recovered. An eminent surgeon, who has a great experience in 
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ophthalmic diseases, believes that, in some instances, he has been 
able to trace blindness from amaurosis to excess in tobacco smok- 
ing; the connection of the two being pretty well established in 
one case by the faet that, on the practice being left off, the sight 
of the patient was gradually restored. It would be easy for me 
to refer to other symptoms indicating the deficient power of the 
nervous system to which smokers are liable: but it is unnecessary 
for me to do so; and, indeed, there are some which I would rather 
leave them to imagine for themselves than undertake the descrip- 
tion ef them myself in writing. 

“But the ill effects of tobacco are not confined to the nervous 
system. In many instances there is a loss of the healthy appetite 
for food, the imperfect state of the digestion being soon rendered 
manifest by the loss of flesh and the sallow countenance. It is 
difficult to say what other diseases may not follow the imperfect 
assimilation of food continued during a long period of time. So 
many causes are in operation in the human body which may tend, 
in 2 greater or less degree, to the production of organic changes 
in it, that it is only in some instances we can venture to pronounce 
as to the precise manner in which a disease that proves mortal 
has originated. From cases, however, that have fallen under my 
own observation, and from a consideration of all the cireumstan- 
ces, cannot entertain a doubt that, if we could obtain accurate 
statistics on the subject, we should find that the value of life in 
inveterate smokers is considerably below the average. Nor is this 
opinion in any degree contradicted by the fact that there are indi- 
viduals who, in spite of the inhalation of tobacco smoke, live to 
be old, and without any material derangement of the health; ana- 
logous exceptions to the general rule being met with in the cases 
of those who have indulged too freely in the use of spirituous and 
fermented liquors. In the early part of the present century, to- 
bacco smoking was almost wholly confined to what are commonly 
called the lower grades of society. It was only every now and 
then that any one who wished to be considered as a gentleman was 
addicted to it. But since the war on the Spanish Peninsula, and 
the consequent substitution of the cigar for the tobacco-pipe, the 
case has been entirely altered. The greatest smokers at the pre- 
sent time are to be found, not among those who live by their bo- 
dily labor, but among those who are more advantageously situated, 
who have better opportunities of education, and of whom we have 
a right to expect that they should constitute the most intelligent 
and thoughtful members of the community. Nor is the practice 
confined to grown-up men. Boys, even at the best schools, get 
the habit of smoking, because they think it manly and fashionable 
to do so; not unfrequently because they have the example set 
them by their tutors, and partly because there is no friendly voice 
to warn them as to the special ill consequences to which it may 
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give rise where the process of growth is not yet completed, and 
the organs are not yet fully developed. 

“The foregoing observations relate to the habit of smoking as it 
exists amongst us at the present time. But a still graver ques- 
tion remains to be considered. What will be the result if this 
habit be continued by future generations? It is but too true that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon their children and their 
children’s children. We may here take warning from the fate of 
the Red Indians of America. An intelligent American physician 
gives the following explanation of the gradual extinetion of this 
remarkable people :-—One generation of them became addicted to 
the use of the fire-water. They have a degenerate and compara- 
tively imbecile progeny, who indulge in the same vicious habit 
with their parents. Their progeny is still more degenerate, and 
after avery few generations the race ecases altogether. We may 
also take warning from the history of another nation, who some 
few centuries ago, while following the banners of Solyman_ the 
Magnificent, were the terror of Christendom, but who, since then, 
having become more addicted to tobacco-smoking than any of the 
European nations, are now the lazy and lethargie Turks, held in 
contempt by all civilized communities. In thus placing together 
the consequences of intemperance in the use of alcohol and that 
in the use of tobaceo, I should be sorry to be misunderstood as 
regarding these two kinds of intemperance to be in an equal de- 
gree pernicious and degrading. The inveterate tobacco-smoker 
may be stupid and lazy, and the habit to which he is addicted may 
gradually tend to shorten his life and deteriorate his offspring, 
but the dram-drinker is quarrelsome, mischievous, and often erimi- 
nal. It is under the influence of gin that the burglar and murder- 
er become fitted for the task they have undertaken. The best 
thing that can be said of dram-drinking is, that it induces disease, 
which carries the poor wretch prematurely to the grave, and rids 
the world of the nuisance. Dut, unfortunately, in this, as in many 
other cases, what is wanting in quality is made up in quantity. 
There are checks on one of these evil habits which there are not 
on the other. The dram-drinker, or, to use a more general term, 
the drunkard, is held to be a noxious animal. He is an outcast 
from all decent society, while there is no such exclusion for the 
most assiduous smoker. The comparison of the effects of tobae- 
co with those of aleohol leads to the consideration of a much 
wider question than that with which I set out. In all ages of 
which we have any record, mankind have been in the habit of re- 
sorting to the use of certain vegetable productions, not as con- 
tributing to nourishment, but on account of their having some pe- 
culiar influence as stimulants or sedatives (or in some other way) 
on the nervous system. Tobacco, alcohol, the Indian hemp, the 
kava of the South Sea Islanders, the Paraguay tea, coffee, and even 
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tea, belong to this category. A disposition so universal may al- 
most be regarded as an instinct, and there is sufficient reason to 
believe that, within certain limits, the indulgence of the instinct is 
useful. But we must not abuse our instincts. This is one of the 
most important rules which man, as a responsible being, both for 
his own sake and that of others, is bound to observe. Even such 
moderate agents as tea and coffee, taken in excess, are prejudicial. 
Tlow much more so are tobacco and alcohol, tending, as they do, 
not only to the degradation of the individual, but to that of future 
generations of our species? If tobacco smokers would limit 
themselves to the occasional indulgence of their appetite, they 
would do little harm to themselves or others; but there is always 
danger that a sensual habit once begun may be carried to excess, 
and that danger is never so great as in the ease of those who are 
not compelled by the necessities of their situation to be actively 
employed. For such persons the prudent course is to abstain from 
smoking altogether. Trusting that you and your readers will ex- 
euse me for having occupied so large a space in your columns,—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, B. C. Bropie.” 


Reports of Socictics. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL 
IMPROVEMENT. BY FRANCIS MINOT, M.D., SECRETARY. 


Ocr. 8th.—Cancer of the Foot in a Child. Dr. Mortayxn exhibited 
the patient, and also three colored drawings of the part affected, 
which were made three months since, and then accurately represented 
the disease.* 

The patient is a boy, six years old, of Irish parentage, always rath- 
er delicate, with marked pigeon-chest, yet, before the accident upon 
which the present disease followed, active, lively, and functionally 
well. Ile was first seen by Dr. M. at the Central Office of the Dis- 
pensary, and had been previously attended by Dr. John W. Sawyer, 
one of the Visiting Physicians, 

About a year ago, he received a severe kick, from a schoolmate 
with whom he was playing, upon the inside of the right foot. He 
suffered a good deal of pain at the time, and was disabled for a day 
or two, but seemingly had then recovered from the effects of the blow. 
After a few weeks, however, he began to have pain in the injured part, 
and the latter began gradually to enlarge. The pain became sharp 
and lancinating, shooting up the leg; and he was often kept awake 
by it at night. He grew very slowly, and his appetite was capricious ; 
yet he did not lose flesh, nor has his digestion been disturbed. The 
swelling of the part has slowly, but steadily increased, and now in- 
volves most of the inner aspect, and sole, of the foot, and has sent off 
a protuberance towards the rear, just above the os calcis. The veins 
are very much dilated, and, in several portions of the tumor, strong 


* These were executed by Mr. R. D. Wilkie, 20 Kneeland Street. 
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pulsation is felt, as if from enlarged arteries. The tumor has, from 
the first, presented every appearance of malignant disease. Dr. M. 
supposes it to be of an encephaloid nature, and that all the tissues are 
involved—bone, periosteum, and soft parts. 

When first seen, Dr. M. advised immediate amputation; and has 
urged the mother frequently, since, to allow him to operate. She has, 
until now, declined, and has taken the child to several practitioners, 
both regular and irregular—besides having shown him twice at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, where he would have been received, had 
she consented to submit him to treatment. Almost everything has 
been applied to the tumor, from beet-poultices and chickweed, to mes- 
meric passes and ‘spiritual influence ’’—the disease in the mean- 
time constantly progressing. Lately, pain and soreness have increas- 
ed, and the growth of the protuberances is more rapid. The mother is 
now willing that the operation should be performed, and Dr. M. pro- 
poses to amputate so soon as the patient experiences some effect from 
a tonic course to which he has been subjected. 

The delay of the operation has doubtless greatly lessened the 
chances of recovery ; but its abandonment seems unjustifiable. 


The above engraving shows the foot as it appeared when first seen 
by Dr. M., some three months since. 

Sept. 10th.— Ovarian Dropsy in a Girl aged fifleen Years. Dr. 
Jackson reported the case, which was in the Hospital, under his care, 
for a few days. The abdomen measured thirty-seven inches in cir- 
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cumference, had the feeling which would be given by a thick fluid, 
was perfectly flat on percussion, except on the sides, and as she lay on 
her back ; and was, in every way, an unequivocal case in regard to diag- 
nosis, a Vaginal examination having been made in reference to the pos- 
sibility of pregnancy. Iler general appearance was that of perfect 
health, and she reported accordingly. Since August, 1859, however, 
she had been subject to dysuria; and since November the catamenia 
had been too free, being continnous at one time, during the winter, 
for about six weeks. About the first of February, pain came on in 
the region of the right ovary, and lasted about four weeks ; and soon 
afterwards she had, for a time, some pain in the region of the left ova- 
ry. It was soon after the first pain that the abdomen began to swell, 
and it was not long before it was as large as at the time of her 
entrance. 

Dr. J. reported the case on account of the remarkable youth of the 
patient, having never before met with, nor heard of the occurrence of 
the disease in so young a person. 

Ocr. 22d.—Caacer of the Rectum and Liver ; Disease of the Kidney. 
Dr. Jackson reported the case, an account of which he received from 
a member of the Society. 

The specimen was taken from a middie-aged woman, who, in the 
autumn of 1859, began to complain of oppression after meals, and a 
little nausea. The bowels had been tor a long time constipated, 
During the months of January and February, she was able to take a 
little more food, though less than when well, and lost both flesh and 
strength. In the latter part of March, fulness of the abdomen was 
noticed, partly owing to flatulence, but there was at the same time 
hardness and a want of elasticity about the epigastrium. She had 
several attacks of severe pain, and the fulness afterwards became 
more marked. On one occasion, she passed some bloody mucus. 
About ten days before her death, castor oil was given, and afterwards 
croton oil, without producing the desired effect. She soon, however, 
began to vomit, and there was much pain and oppression, but no ac- 
tion of the bowels. The pulse gradually rose to 140, and continued 
so until her death. Ler mother died of cancer of the uterus, and her 
grandmother of the same disease in the breast. 

Autopsy.—The skin of the face, at the time of the examination, was 
yellow, but no discoloration was noticed before death. The emacia- 
tion was marked; the abdomen much distended. 

The walls of the right ventricle of the heart were very thin. 

The liver was much enlarged, and weighed nearly nine pounds. In 
all parts of the substance, and projecting far above the surface, were 
rounded masses of various sizes, the largest being between two and 
three inches in diameter. In the centre of many of these were 
well-marked depressions. Two of them were attached to the adjacent 
parts by strong bands. They were well defined, quite firm, and pre- 
sented on their cut surface a radiated arrangement. Some portions 
were highly vascular, others yellow—the latter color being caused by 
fatty degeneration. Several of the growths had well-marked cavities 
in the centre. The intervening hepatic substance was of a yellow 
color. The gall-bladder was filled with dark bile. 

Much distension of the intestines, but this appeared to be caused, 
in part at least, by the pressure of the liver. The arch of the colon 
contained much soft faecal matter, but the size rather diminished to- 
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wards the sigmoid flexure. At the junction of the latter and the rec- 
tum, the canal was closely constricted by a circular growth, which in- 
volved from one to two inches of the wall, the thickness of which was 
increased to a quarter of an inch. The mucous surface was red, but 
apparently smooth. The submucous cellular coat was thickened, 
firm, and of a whitish color. Muscular coat thickened and striated 
for the most part, but in the centre the coats were all blended in the 
morbid tissue above described. On microscopic examination of the 
diseased portion of intestine, there were seen some large but indis- 
tinct nuclei, like those belonging to malignant formations, but the fatty 
degeneration was so extensive as to make it impossible to pronounce 
with accuracy upon the exact character of the elements. 

In a small mass in the liver, which appeared to be recent, the nu- 
clei were as small as blood globules, and contained small nucleoli. The 
cells were also small, fusiform, and contained the same small nucleoli. 
In one of the large masses there was much fibroid tissue and fat. A 
few nuclei were larger than those above described, but the appearances 
were very unsatisfactory. 

The kidneys were of a yellowish color, coarse and loose. A micro- 
scopic examination showed the tubuli to be crowded with minute fat 
globules. 

Other organs not remarkable. 

Ocr, 22d.—Acule Dysentery; Relief from a Saline Cathartic. Dr. 
Jackson reported the case, which had recently been under his care 
at the Hospital. The patient, a robust lrishwoman, aged 35 years, 
entered on Friday, Oct. 5th. Onthe previous Saturday she ate cucum- 
ber; and on Sunday had vomiting, purging and abdominal pain, 
which had continued. The dejections were extremely frequent, mu- 
cous and bloody, very small and with tenesmus. Tenderness, but no 
pain in abdomen, except with the dejections. On Tuesday she was 
rather better, but the disease increased again after a walk on Wednes- 
day, and still more after eating a potato. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day she had chills and heat, but not before. Anorexia from the first. 
She was obliged to keep about until the time of entrance into the Ios- 
pital, when she took to her bed. Iler countenance, when seen, was 
quite easy ; vomiting had ceased, but the other local symptoms con- 
tinued as above, the dejections occurring two or three times every 
hour. She was ordered six drachmms of Epsom salts, an enema of thirty 
drops of laudanum, a sinapism and fomentations to the abdomen, 
and to keep in bed. 

The report subsequently was very much as follows :— 

6th.—Three dejections, free, and without much pain, within less than 
an hour after the salts. Then had enema, and within four hours three 
dejections, with less pain. Then a second enema, and only one dejec- 
tion since. Sinapism and fomentations not required. 

Tth.—Four dejections, with little pain. 

8th.—Five dejections previous to 6, A.M., as before. That is, since 
the cathartic they have been liquid, and without mucus, blood or te- 
nesmus ; there was diarrhcea, but not dysentery. From 6 to 10, A.M., 
she had had eight or nine dysenteric dejections, and with the last a 
little blood. 

9th.—Four dejections between noon and 3, P.M., with considerable 
pain and tenesmus, but not small nor mucous. Abdomen less sore, 
and patient feels generally better. 
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11th.—Up and dressed. 

12th.—No dejection since 9th. Took ol. ricini, 3ss., which she 
vomited ; and afterwards fluid extract of senna, 3ss. 

13th.—Four or five dejections ; the first two costive, and none at 
all dysenteric. 

16th.—Discharged, well. 

The only opiates used were the two enemata above referred to. Dr. 
Jackson referred to another case of acute dysentery that he treated 
many years ago with an ounce of Epsom salts; and with such im- 
mediate and complete relief that nothing further was required. In 
the case above reported, there was great relief from the cathartic, and 
before the enemata were given; and he believed that the disease might 
have subsided easily enough if no opiate had been used. There was 
no reason whatever to suppose that any fecal accumulation existed in 
the above case: and the therapeutic agency of the cathartic is an in- 
teresting question. Dr. J. was inclined to think favorably of the sa- 
line cathartics, as compared with others ; and he did not doubt, from 
what he had observed of the progress of dysentery in other cases, 
that in the one above reported it would have been very much retarded 
if he had depended upon opiates alone. 

Vcr. 22d.—Chronic Arthritis of the Elbow-joint. Dr. Jackson showed 
the bones which he had received from Mr. J. B. Treadwell, one of the 
medical class, and which were from the dissecting-room. The growth 
of new bone about the articular surface of the humerus was 
strongly marked, and the olecranon fossa was nearly filled up by it. 
In connection with this specimen Dr. J. showed a piece of bone which 
had been exhibited once before to the Society, and which was suppos- 
ed to have dropped out from the cavity of the joint when it was 
opened, as if it had been lying there free. This bone, which Dr. J. 
had received from Mr. J. G. Blake, one of the house-surgeons of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, was nearly or quite equal to half an 
inch in diameter, and as to structure and color had all the appearance 
of anew growth. The articular surface of the humerus towards the 
outer condyle was somewhat irregular and depressed to the extent 
of about four lines: but it did not appear at all grooved, nor was 
there any corresponding appearance upon the head of the radius. The 
probability is, that the bone in question was formed in the syno- 
vial membrane, as such growths are found there occasionally in chronic 
arthritis, and the following case is a fine illustration of the fact : 

The specimen, in this second case, was shown by Dr. R. M. Hopees, 
who obtained it in the dissecting-room, It was the elbow-joint, again, 
that was affected; and, besides the new bone that was thrown out 
about the articular surface, there were seen four small, bony growths 
in the synovial membrane itself, which, with the ligaments about the 
joint, had been preserved. In structure these growths seemed to per- 
fectly resemble the one shown by Dr. J. 

The other humerus in Mr. Treadwell’s case was similarly affected. 


Tue medical cateer is so admirable when divested of all cupidity, 
it brings so much into play the better feelings of our nature, that it 
often euds by being a virtue after commencing as a profession.— 
Lamartine. 
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BOSTON: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1860. 


We publish, this week, an interesting letter from the pen of Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, which recently appeared in the London Z%mes, on the 
use and abuse of tobacco. The subject, it is true, is somewhat thread- 
bare from the repeated handlings that it has received, and we do not 
believe there will be one smoker the less for this last counterblast of 
Sir Benjamin, but our readers will be glad to learn the views of one 
whose rank in the profession entitles his opinion to respect and con- 
fidence. 

From the days of King James to the present time, there scem to 
have been periodical attempts, which in some instances have received 
the sanction of the State, to put an effectual check upon a practice 
believed to be alike baneful to soul and body. But, notwithstanding 
these repeated endeavors on the part of statesmen and philanthropists, 
the weed has growu rapidly in favor, and is, at present, used to an 
extent almost incredible to those unacquainted with the facts. 
No less than six millions of acres of land are at present employed 
for its cultivation: the annual production in the United States alone 
is two hundred millions of pounds, and it is said that it is in common 
use among no less than four fifths of the population of the world. 

Now this universality in the consumption of tobacco may be re- 
garded as an argument, and a pretty powerful one, that, harmful as it 
may prove in certain instances, it serves, on the whole, some wise and 
useful end. That much positive harm may and often does ensue upon 
its use, particularly during the period of youth, there can be no ques- 
tion, interfering as it must, by its direetly sedative action vpon the 
nervous system, with the natural growth and development of the bo- 
dy, and inducing a nervous excitability which may end in hypochon- 
driasis and its attendant evils. So in those who possess any peculiar 
constitutional susceptibility to its influence, much harm often arises, 
even when moderately used. But it would be obviously unfair to 
base a law upon such exceptional cases. A wider experience has 
shown, on the contrary, that where used in moderation and under cir- 
cumstances not obviously contra-indicating its employment, it is capa- 
ble of proving a real blessing. We would not be understood as advo- 
cating the promiscuous use of tobacco, for in a state of sound mental 
and bodily health it is clearly not needed, and hence may do injury ; 
notwithstanding the remark of Pereira, confirmed by the observations 
of Christison and others, that he knows of no well-ascertained ill 
effects resulting from its habitual employment. But it may perhaps 
be said that few in this age can be considered as in a state of sound 
mental health. The extraordinary development of mental activity 
that has characterized the European races for two hundred years past, 
has naturally been accompanied and followed by a condition of the 
nervous system, which may demand that composing influence which 
tobacco alone is capable of affording. 

Nor do we see any evidence of that degeneracy which Sir Benjamin 


is inclined to regard as an almost necessary consequence of the use 
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of tobacco. What has been termed by a recent writer in the Nash- 
ville Medical Journal ‘‘ the tobacco period,’’ comprises the three most 
brilliant centuries in the world’s history. ‘‘ Never before,” truly says 
he, ‘‘ were the hands of man so busy, never were man’s achievements 
so brilliant.”’ 1t is indeed unfortunate for those arrayed against its 
use that the era of Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon and Newton ; of the 
Lutheran Reformation, French Revolution and American Republic ; 
of the steam engine and electric telegraph, should have coincided with 
that of tobacco. And certainly the extraordinary activity which may be 
said to characterize our own age furnishes little evidence of its bane- 
ful effect on the race at large. 

We did not intend to write a dissertation on tobacco, but we 
have been led to these remarks by the importance that attaches to this 
subject ; a subject upon which there will always be a difference of 
opinion, although it will have little influence either in checking or pro- 
moting a habit that may almost be said to have become but the ex- 
pression of a natural instinct. 

There is a local effect of tobacco, when smoked, which we have 
not seen mentioned, and which, in a therapeutical aspect, may be of 
considerable importance ; we refer to its action in preventing that pe- 
culiar condition of the throat, which, if neglected, is liable to termi- 
nate in follicular inflammation, or what is popularly known as clergy- 
man’s sore throat. It has been said that few if any instances of this 
affection cau be found to exist in those in the habit of smoking, and 
we know of one or two instances where it yielded at once to the po- 
tent influence of tobacco. It probably acts by allaying commenc- 
ing irritation, which if allowed to increase, would end in inflamma- 
tion; and perhaps by counteracting any spasmodic condition of the 
surrounding muscles—a very natural source of trouble in this dis- 
tressing disease. 


Massacavusetts Mepicat, Benevo.rent Sociery.—The adjourned An- 
nual Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Benevolent Society was 
held at the house of Dr. John Homans, Temple Place, on Monday af- 
ternoon, 19th inst.—the President, Dr. Haywarp, in the chair. 

The Secretary’s records of the last meeting were read. 

Dr. J. H. Lucas, of Edgartown, was elected a member of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s accounts were read, and referred to an auditing 
committee, who, at a later period of the meeting, reported having 
found them correct, and they were accepted. The amount of money 
in the Treasurer’s hands, belonging to the Society, is $1,831.32. 

The committee for nominating officers for the ensuing year having 
made their report, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected : 
President, Dr. George Hayward. Vice President, Dr. Augustus A. 
Gould. Secretary, Dr. J. Nelson Borland. Treasurer, Dr. Francis 
Minot. Trustees, Drs. John Flint, James M. Phipps, John B. Alley, 
George H. Lyman, W. W. Wellington, William J. Dale, John Ho- 
mans, Anson Hooker, George Hayward, Jr. 

It was vofed, to submit to the Council for their approval the follow- 
ing substitute for the Second By-Law: ‘‘ Any Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, in good standing, may become a member of 
this Society upon application to the Treasurer, signing the obligation 
and paying the fee, he having been approved by the Council.” 
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And also in the Sixth By-Law, relative to the number of members 
constituting a quorum (it having been twenty), it was voled, that the 
clause should re: id, Ten members shall constitute a quorum. 

After an expression of opinion on the point by several members, it 
was voted, that the Society have an entertainment this year, and that 
the matter be left to the Council, with full powers 

The members of the Society may feel pleased with its generally thriv- 
ing condition, and it is expected that simplifying the mode of admis- 
sion will add considerably to the number of members. It is hoped 
that a general interest will be felt in its welfare by the members of the 
profession throughout the State. 


Mepican sce announced a course of instruction 
in anatomy and physiology, during the winter months, at the above institution. 
This instruction is to consist of daily recitations and demonstrations, and stu- 
dents are allowed unusual opportunities and facilities for dissection. Daily reci- 
tations in the various departments of medical study are also had throughout 
the year. We are glad to see this evidence of life and health in this an- 
cient and respectable ‘Institution, and students may rest assured that no pains 
will be spared, on the part of those who have charge of the instruction, to 
render every facility that can be afforded towards the attainment of a sound and 
practical medical educ ation. 


Dr. Hormes’s Appress.—A very able and well-written review of Dr. Holmes’s 
address before the Massachusetts Medical Society, appears in the November num- 
ber of the Charleston Medical Journal and Review. 


THe University oF Marytanp.—This Faculty commenced their course of 
lectures on Monday, the 15th of October, with a general introductory by Dr. Ed- 
ward Warren, Professor of Materia Medica. In his exordium, he paid a becom- 
ing tribute to the memory of those three gentlemen—Professors Joseph Roby, 
Charles Frick and Dr. B. B. Smith--who have died since the closing of the last 
course of lectures. —Maryland and Virginia Medical Jour nal. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
For tHe WEEK ENDING SaturDAY, NoveMBER 17th, 1860. 
DEATHS. 


| Males. |Females| Totai. 
Deaths during the week, . | 
Average Mortality of the corresponding weeks of the ten years, 1850-1860, , od 35.1 | 68.5 
Average corrected to increased — ° | | %6.5 
4 oe 


Mortality from Prevailing Diseases. 
2 


Books Receivep.—Statistical Report on the Sickness and t Mortality i in the pone of the United States, for 
a period of five years, from January, 1853, to ee 1860. 


South Nov. Ist, Dr. D. C. Perkins to Miss Matty both of S. Danvers. 


stil At pecan Noy. 18th, Jesse Merrill, M.D., aged 66 years. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, November 17th, 71. Males, 26—Females, 45.— 
Accident, 2—apoeplexy, 1—anwmia, 1—disease of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 2—conges- 
tion of the brain, 1—inflammation of the brain, 2—bronchitis, 3—cancer, 2—consumption, 8— convul- 
sions, l—croup, 3—puerperal disease, 3—dropsy, 3—dropsy of the brain, 4—epilepsy, 1—scarlet fever, 
9—typhoid fever, 2—gastritis, 1—hwmoptysis, 1—intemperance, 1—disease of the liver, 2—congestion of 
the lungs, 1—infiammation of the luugs, 4—marasmus, 2—old age, 3—pleurisy, 2—premature birth, 2-— 
teething, 1—unknown, 2 

Under 5 years, 31—between 5 and 20 years, 4—between 20 and 40 years, 18—hetween 40 and 60 years, 
8—above 60 years, 10. Born in the United States, 47—Ireland, 19—other places, 5. 
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